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THE MAGAZINE SHORT STORY. 





A conservative estimate of the number of 
short stories printed each month by all the 
magazines and periodicals more or less 
familiar to us is three hundred. Should we 
include all possible publications—the cheap, 
the very unimportant, or the flagrantly sensa- 
tional among the magazines; the Sunday 
newspaper ; the daily newspaper ; the weekly 
periodicals that flourish mildly in each large 
city and excite our wonder as to what 
mysterious patronage supports them — our 
300 short stories would expand like the 
genius whom the Arabian fisherman thought- 
lessly liberated from the copper cylinder. 

Fortunately, although we should have to 
accept the existence of this monthly ava- 
lanche of words, sentences, and paragraphs, 
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we do not 1 individweslie have to stand in front 
of it. The avalanche distributes itself over a 
wide territory. The individual sees only that 
part of it which comes within his own range 
of vision— namely, for the upper strata of 
reading intelligence the small fraction repre- 
sented by the more or less well-known publi- 
cations. 

To select the three hundred short stories it 
is estimated that something like 10,000 manu- 
scripts are examined monthly. And as these 
three hundred short stories — together with 
the syndicated fiction that appears in Sunday 
newspapers — are, broadly speaking, all that 
may tempt a writer with the hope of any 
marked pecuniary emolument, the practical 
authorship of a given month simmers down 
to a small number. 

More than that, for many a writer of 
magazine fiction practical authorship is 
limited to that one month and no other. 
Many a name appears once and no more in 
the pages of the magazines ; many another 
appears with such infrequency that it has al- 
ways the air of something distantly familiar, 
yet new and surprising, like the playmate of 
our childhood who turns up unexpectedly 
with side whiskers and the request that we 
loan him a five. Yet the very frequency with 
which certain names appear, few as they are 
in comparison with the total number of short 
stories published in a given interval, is prob- 
ably responsible for the theory that the new 
writer has no chance whatever; that his 
manuscript is returned unread and that of 
the successful author (who was “ new” 
once, although this is overlooked in the argu- 
ment ) is taken without reading. 

The theory is, perhaps, natural enough, for 
a few sunflowers in a garden will attract more 
attention from a passing carriage than dozens 
of violets, but it is nevertheless false and 
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misleading. In actual practice the only real 
handicap upon the new author is that he is 
debarred from making literary experiments ; 
he must come within the category of what 
the editor believes the bulk of his readers 
will accept as a “natural” kind of literature 
—the kind they are used to ; and it is only 
when he has made his name an asset —in 
other words, only when he has created for 
himself an audience interested in what he has 
done and willing to think a little out of its 
ordinary channel to follow his new path — 
that he is allowed to experiment. The old 
horse may invent new tricks and paces, but 
the youngster must amble along at the gait 
that the public is used to. The editor wants 
originality, but he wants originality of idea 
rather than of expression. With an original 
idea set forth, shall we say, in an unoriginal 
manner, the newest of the new may turn the 
trick against the most popular of the popular. 

This condition is moreover somewhat less 
marked to-day than it was in the “ good old 
days” when magazines are said to have been 
edited “ differently.” In the Atlantic of 1879 
a comparative analysis of three contemporary 
magazines shows that more than half of the 
men and women represented in their pages 
were well known to the reading public, 
whereas to-day a similar comparison would 
show that more than half the authors of a 
given month are “ new ” or unknown writers. 
The writer whose success is either occasional 
or limited to a single accepted manuscript is 
therefore a very important factor in the mak- 
ing of the modern periodical, and that so 
many ambitious candidates hit the mark of 
editorial acceptance once and once only has 
puzzled many an editor quite as much as it 
has many an unsuccessful aspirant. There 
seems indeed to be only one visible explana- 
tion —that the single successful story is the 
outcome of an experience with which the 
writer has been so closely associated, either 
in thought or action, that the act of writing 
unconsciously forces him or her into a clear- 
cut, consecutive, dramatic, and therefore in- 
teresting way of telling it. The author has 
no conscious knowledge of how he produced 
his effects ; and his next effort, based upon a 
plot entirely outside of himself, goes quite 
to pieces for lack of workmanship. In the 


endless stream of manuscripts that is to-day 
flowing in and out of the editorial offices, 
there are inevitably a great many of these 
spontaneous feats of story telling. And 
when we add to them the other occasional 
stories —the authors who appear _ infre- 
quently — the actual number of persons mak- 
ing what could be called a good living by 
magazine fiction is reduced to a surprisingly 
small figure. At the far end of the line 
stands, of course, that little comnany of the 
very successful —the $300, $500, or even 
$1,000-a-story people. But it is a very, very 
little company ; few are the magazines that 
can afford its services ; nor do its members 
invariably get the special rate of remunera- 
tion whose tradition is, after all, likely to date 
from some very special combination of edi- 
torial circumstances. 

Yet in these thousands of manuscripts 
there are, even were an impartial jury of the 
doubting Thomases to examine them, prob- 
ably very few of genuinely compelling inter- 
est to the average intelligent reader that are 
not eventually accepted — bearing in mind, 
however, that the average intelligent reader 
does not and cannot enjoy a story that 
transcends his own faculty of perception. 
Our jury might be equally surprised to find 
how few comparatively are accepted by the 
editor who first reads them. Other things 
being equal, there is always the persenal 
equation — the individual liking that divides 
readers concerning even Shakspere himself, 
and from which the editor is no freer than 
other mortals ; more than that, upon prac- 
tically every accepted manuscript is focused 
the personal equation of at least three edi- 
torial Readers. Some editors there are who 
deny this personal equation. Others frankly 
admit it. Its existence has the peculiar re- 
sult of making humor—a commodity for 
which nearly all editors editorially clamor — 
one of the hardest things to market, since 
the humorous story which seems funny to 
three persons one after another is perhaps 
harder than any other one thing to get out 
of an inkwell. Its acceptance even then does 
not prove that it will seem equally amusing 
to all subsequent readers ; it indicates only 
that it is likely to amuse a majority. And 
the personal equation may, and occasionally 
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does, approve a story that the editorial judg- 
ment refuses to publish—a story whose 
pathos the editorial point of view considers 
too poignant or whose humor it considers 
too subtile or. whose outcome it considers too 
melancholy for a magazine public. Such a 
story is not necessarily the work of a new or 
unknown writer ; it may carry a well-known 
name, itself a valuable asset from the pub- 
lisher’s standpoint, and yet knock vainly on 
the door of magazine after magazine. One 
such story, for example, has for some time 
been going the rounds of the magazine 
offices ; editors remember it vividly for 
months after they have read it — which is 
about the highest test of compelling power 
to which a manuscript could be subjected ; 
but none will publish. Yet it should be pub- 
lished, and if it should happen to make a 
“hit” with the public, it would be safe to 
predict that the same kind of a story would 
then find ready market. The fatherly atti- 
tude of the editor is especially interesting in 
that it protects its children only from the 
things which it believes they don’t want. 
Now the reason for this reluctance in ac- 
cepting the occasional remarkable story that 
does n't get printed is, after all, a very prac- 
tical one. Experience leads these editors to 
believe that if they did publish it, they would 
immediately be deluged with letters from ob- 
jecting subscribers offended either because 
they dislike the story or are too dull to fol- 
low it. Such letters are the editor’s weather 
bureau. The receipt of them is not only a 
menace to the popularity and therefore the 
financial success of his magazine, but, more 
than that, he holds it to indicate a breach of 
trust in his own personal relation to his thou- 
sands of readers. They, his readers, have 
subscribed to this, his magazine, on the tacit 
understanding that there should be no occa- 
sion for such correspondence ; they have 
paid in advance, so to speak, for a meal ticket 
good for twelve consecutive months, and 
during that period are compelled to accept 
such fare as the editor puts before them ; 
the editor feels that he has no right to ex- 
periment with this great miscellaneous palate 
in the way of stories that may prove even 


slightly unsatisfactory to it. 


Broadly speaking, the ghost story that ten 





years or so ago would have been marketable 
for its shiver must to-day have not only a 
shiver, but some sort of explanation of the 
ghost — and even so, ghost stories are a poor 
stock in trade for any young author starting 
out to make a living. At the same period a 
short story might begin with a long descrip- 
tive introduction, the scenery set and the 
supernumeraries lined up in chorus, but to- 
day such a story is sadly handicapped. There 
was a time when the dialect story was the 
fashion — so much so that it seemed almost 
the only wear for popular achievement in 
short fiction ; but to-day it is no wiser to 
enter the field in dialect than it would be to 
go down town in winter wearing a straw hat. 
To be sure straw hats are worn all the year 
round by occasional butchers and grocery- 
men, and dialect is still written by occasional 
authors, but these are the exceptions. We 
have at present something of a fashion for 
the Klondike and the Wild West — but we 
may be surprised some morning to discover 
that all these doughty heroes have vanished, 
that they have given place to other heroes 
unarmed and pacific. But of one thing we 
may be quite comfortably certain. So long 
as it lasts, each fashion in contemporary lit- 
erature is very acceptable, whatever we may 
ourselves think of it, to the majority of 
readers. 

In expressing the editorial policy, in saying 
what the magazine wants in the way of 
fiction, both editor and writer are involved 
in perplexity. It is a hard business for the 
editor, especially for the editor who recog- 
nizes the importance of the personal equation 
and who knows by experience that the very 
manuscript which he refuses to-day may be 
accepted to-morrow by another editor in his 
own field, and may be read with approval by 
the very public for whom he has personally 
refused it, to come out flatly and say : “I do 
not think this story will interest enough of 
my readers to make it worth publishing.” 
Nor is it easy for the discouraged writer to 
read this flat statement into the editorial note 
that at least spells some sort of encourage- 
ment, or into the printed slip that may mean 
almost anything. Two words the editor is 
likely to use in personal correspondence : 
“ slicht ” and “lack of action.” Catch your 
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editor in a corner, however, and he finds it 
somewhat difficult to 
meaning. 


explain their exact 
In fact, they have n’t any, except 
as they show that the story did not hold that 
particular editor’s attention. Because they 
do not hold the attention of editors thou- 
sands of short come back every 
month to those have written them. 
Many of these stories do eventually interest 
other editors, and so reach the public. 

In selecting this stock in trade the editor 
regards the style of an author — understand- 
ing by style the way in which our author puts 
his thoughts on paper — as an important fac- 
tor. The writer whose style holds the atten- 
tion of the editor, interests him, and carries 
him from beginning to end of a manuscript 
without interruption, has supplied “action” 
and escaped being “ 


stories 
who 


slight’ because he has 
given his editor no chance in passing to stop 
and ask himself why the story seems to be 
losing interest. To be sure, a style that will 
hold one editor may quite fail with another — 
even as Stevenson could never get interested 
in George Eliot ; but the fact remains that 
the interest of any well-told story is de- 
pendent much more on the manner of telling, 
on the personality behind it, than on the 
number of persons who are shot in the 
course of the narrative. The editor himself 
sometimes unfortunately complicates matters 
by talking of “style” as a kind of literary 
varnish spread over the surface of a piece of 
fiction after it is otherwise completed. 

And so workmanship, not in its small de- 
tails, but in its broad outlines —a beginning 
that attracts, a continuation that keeps up 
the initial interest, and a conclusion that sat- 
isfies the reader’s idea of consistency — be- 
comes the essential quality of the accepted 
short story ; and this workmanship may be 
either accidental and occasional, as in the 
case of the authors who very seldom hit the 
target, or it may be a characteristic acquired 
by practice, as in the case of those who make 
a more or less successful business of story- 
telling. On the word of an editor who daily 
examines more than a hundred short stories 
and considers that day a good one when 
more than three per cent. of them meet his 
requirements, there are four specific causes 
of failure : inconsistency, lack of plot, lack 


of originality, and inversion, or lack of con- 
struction — and of these lack of construction 
is perhaps the greatest. On the word of this 
same editor, a story “ should stand out sepa- 
rate and apart from everything, holding 
within its compass a picture complete with 
characters, situations, and emotions.” It 
should, however, if intended for any one of 
the majority of American magazines, depend 
but little on the imagination of the reader, 
nor should it deal with the unpleasant or re- 
pugnant aspects of life, or obtrude the theo- 
ries or antagonisms of the writer. 

A majority of the stories published in our 
magazines fulfill these requirements, although 
it must be confessed that the workmanship 
exhibited even in some of the highest-class 
magazines is sometimes so lacking in craft 
that it seems to give the lie to this very 
generalization and throw the whole structure 
of this article back into chaos. <A very small 
minority fulfill them to the extent of adding 
that subtlety in characterization, that per- 
sonal charm, knowledge, or power on the 
part Of the author that makes them fairly a 
part of literature in its highest expression ; 
and almost every magazine editor, brought 
face to face with the objection that the 
modern magazine furnishes no fictional food 
for the higher intellectual taste, can turn to 
his files and show the objector an exception- 
ally worthy piece of fictional writing. But 
the same editor will admit that the multipli- 
cation of magazines, most of them trying to 
reach a large popular following, and of 
magazine writers, most of them modeling 
their style on the work already published, 
has “ standardized ” magazine literature ; the 
effect, broadly speaking, is as if the stories 
had all been written by the same author. 
And this effect is increased by the speed with 
which competition follows the fashion set by 
any successful writer. The Klondike story, 
for example, seems, from the editorial point 
of view, to have set everybody writing short 
stories who had ever been in that region — to 
say nothing of a good many who hadn't. 
The number of unpublished child stories that 
have gone prattling through editorial offices 
in the past few years would be impossible to 
estimate ; and the guns of the “ unavailable ” 
cowboys, had they been of anything but 
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paper, would have indignantly “shot up” 
every editorial office in Gotham. 

The result, however, is to produce a curi- 
ous uniformity in magazines that are nomi- 
nally all trying to be distinctively different, 
and to conceal the higher excellence of the 
occasional story in the thronging crowd of 
stories whose appeal is directed at the great 
majority of readers ‘who prefer easy read- 
ing’’—in other words, an unthinking, un- 
analyzing multitude whose combined taste 
demands, nevertheless, something of those 
broad, fundamental qualities in a story that 
are the basis of all good story-telling. 

Those who see nothing good in our modern 
magazines read these stories and compare 
them with the occasional masterpieces that 
stood out from the magazine pages when 
magazines were fewer and the best stories 
more easily discoverable. They forget the 
average of these earlier magazines, to which 


indeed they would find the average of their 
successors surprisingly superior. They be- 
lieve that the magazine of to-day is written 
to order by writers who have developed a 
remarkable acumen in “ writing down” to 
the public, and they believe, also, that the 
editor chooses what they call a “ poor story” 
in preference to a “good” one —that he 
reads the good ones for his own pleasure and 
returns them immediately. A little truth 
there is in all these charges — but, after all, 
surprisingly little. The authors who write to 
order are few in number compared with the 
volume of stories actually published, and the 
process of “writing down” is very largely 
imaginary. It consists chiefly in knowing the 
market and in leaving alone certain subjects, 
certain methods of treatment that editorial 
experience believes are just now unmarket- 


able. Ralph Bergengren. 
The Boston Transcript. 





HELPS TOWARD THE MAKING OF VERSE. 


Il. — Tue Cuoice or THEMES. 


verse - practice, subjects should be 
which admit of concise treatment. 
The fault common to most young practi- 
tioners is vagueness. A subject is chosen 
which has no limitations, which may be 
made to mean almost anything—such a 
subiect as “Life,” “Love,” ‘“ Peace,” 
“Music,” “ Solitude,” or “Nature.” These 
are subiects which let one loose in infini- 
tude. It is better to be tied down to some- 
thing. Themes should be chosen which de- 
mand an exact expression of an exact idea. 
For exercises in verse, it is well, in order 
to secure a sharply defined meaning, to 
choose subjects from common life, even 
though such themes seem to fall below the 
high elevation of poetic aspiration. Instead 
of writing a poem on “Infancy,” full of 
weak generalizations, and indefinite enthusi- 
asm, one should call the poetic endeavor 


For 
chosen 


“ Harriet” or “Herbert,” or whatever name 
distinguishes the infant of particular inter- 
est. The engaging attributes of this special 
infant should be defined, and one’s actual 
tenderness for the child should find its indi- 
vidual note. Of course, if one has no inter- 
est in a special infant, there will not be 
much sense in writing a poem on “ Infancy.” 
A general subject like this one does not 
interpret through conjecture, but through 
special instances. 

If one should choose “Memory” as a 
subject, there would be the danger of taking 
too large a sweep, of being too inclusive, 
and, by the very recognition of memory as 
a faculty common to everybody, producing 
a shadowy-rimmed, unoutlined conception of 
memories which have belonged to no one 
in particular. If one should cut down the 
conception to something within one’s per- 
sonal experience, and call the poem “ What 
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I Remember,” the performance will take on 
tone and manner and will be very likely to 
strike an answering chord in the sympathies 
of others who remember their own remem- 
brances. 

The theme chosen for poetical practice 
need not, as I have already remarked, strike 
a very high note. Whatever is nearest at hand 
should be seized upon and sketched through 
the medium of verse with as good aim and 
effect and with as much accuracy in convey- 
ing an impression as possible. “A Novem- 
ber Day” or “A May Morning” may sound 
like trite subjects, but an honest treatment 
of these themes from a markedly personal 
point of view ought to produce a likely result. 
Poems about the seasons are like conver- 
sation about the weather. They are some- 
thing we are used to having, and are ac- 
ceptable ior that reason alone. There are 
many magazines which publish nothing in 
the way of emotional poetry or the poetry 
of gem-like thought and which yet will make 
a point of appearing each month with one 
or more new screeds of verse appropriate to 
the season. 

Quite ordinary events of everyday life 
may suggest some thread of sentiment which 
may be woven into a _ verse-pattern. Ti 
Delia appear in a new hat, with roses on it, 
some interrelation between the spring sea- 
son, the sweet youth of Delia, and the color 
and freshness of the roses may establish 
itseli so clearly in the form of a poetic 
thought that the proper expression of the 
thought in right words and musical meter will 
not be hard to find. Any author whom one 
reads with enthusiasm will suggest a poem 
in his honor, a la Keats’s sonnet on the 
reading of Chapman’s Homer or Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Milton. 

An exercise which will yield an inexhausti- 
ble number of themes is fhe writing of 
poems on pictures. A picture familiar from 
the daily sight of it hanging on the wall will 
suggest something to say gracefully in 
verse ; or a picture which makes a striking 
impression seen in an art-gallery; or a 
famous old master studied in an engrav- 
ing—or any picture that is a picture. A 
young student who had set himself to prac- 
tice the writing of verse deliberately com- 


posed a poem for each one of several pict- 
ures hanging on the walls of his room. He 
used a different verse-form and a different 
mode of treatment for each picture. For 
one, he put his verse in the form of com- 
ment or description, thus furnishing a poetic 
text for the picture. In other instances he 
used the picture merely as a suggestion for 
some thought which could stand independent 
of the picture. He was surprised to find 
how readily a picture could be made to yield 
a suggestion, and how unexpectedly well the 
suggestion would come out when shaped 
into verse. 

A legend is admittedly a good subject for 
a poem. One can always find some striking 
incident which has not yet been used in 
poetic narrative or commented on in verse. 
But the more fanciful a legend is, the more 
readily it lends itself to poetic treatment, 
and the out and out fairy-story is, perhaps, 
the most pliable material of all. See what 
Tennyson made of “ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
and Browning of “ The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” The coming poet may be he who will 
find a new moral or a more beautiful setting 
for “Cinderella” or “Old Mother Hub- 
bard.” It would be an interesting exercise 
to trace the origin of the casual productions 
of the poets, to note whether they sprang 
from something seen, something done, some- 
thing felt, something said, or from some- 
thing which, like a nursery-tale, had its 
hidden germination in childhood. 

In writing verse, one will often be aston- 
ished at the ease with which the poem takes 
form and moves to a satisfactory comple- 
tion. Each word seems to slip into its 
proper place, the lines adjust themselves to 
their places, and the stanzas round them- 
selves out. Again, one may find a thought 
pressing for utterance, with no adequate 
means of expression at hand. The mould 
of the verse will not hold the overrunning 
thought. The words with which we strive 
to paint the thought are formal and lacking 
in beauty. When we have done our utmost 
to image it, we find we have not transcribed 
the thought at all, but only some dim rela- 
tion of it. The thing to do is to let the 
thought simmer and seethe in the mind a 
while longer, and then try again to pour it 
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out. Working over the old model will not 
do; the plan, the starting point, and the 
treatment must all be fresh. 

After a piece of verse is written, put it 
away. Later on, one may pass sober judg- 
ment on one’s own work ; but not while one 
is warm and glowing from the eftort of pro- 
duction. Before one is able to judge of his 
work for himself, he should not offer it to 


critics. By laying his verse aside and taking 
it up impartially after a forgetting interval, 
one may be able to make one’s own rejec- 
tions, and thus save the editor the trouble 
of doing that painful office for him. But 
whatever he holds to be good, he may let 
have its fighting chance in the besieging 
forces of some good magazine. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. Alwin West. 





MOTHERS IN FICTION. 


An amusing article appeared in an English 
periodical some time ago, in which the au- 
thor said he was challenged to find an ideal 
mother in Dickens’s works — outside the 
lower classes — and was amazed to discover 
that he could not do this. The quest set him 
to studying other novelists, with the strange 
result that, in all fiction, by both men and 
women, he could find but two or three such 
mothers. The list given was indeed formid- 
able, and naturally would cause other readers 
to reflect upon the subject, with similar sur- 
prising results. I did recall several charac- 
ters not mentioned in the small number set 
down ; Miss Mulock has described several 
fine mothers, and Mrs. Gaskell, and — I think 
— Mrs. Oliphant. But all told, we have but a 
scant dozen or so, even though modern writ- 
ers add every day to the mothers depicted. 
The author of the magazine article which I 
have taken as my text was, it seems, an 
anonymous novelist, for he adds that, to his 
supreme astonishment, he turned to his own 
work with precisely the same result; he had 
never drawn a good mother. 

No reason was suggested in his lively 
paper for this odd state of affairs, but a 
woman is nothing if not analytic, and as an- 
other author, I immediately reviewed my sev- 
eral novels, determined to study the causes of 
whatever effects I should find there. And 
here, too, were weak mothers, well-inten- 
tioned, silly mothers, scheming mammas — 
but not one grand, good woman among them 


all. Now, I resolved to see just what this 
meant. Why had I so described the relation- 


ship which, of all those existing among 
human beings, I most deeply and tenderly 
honor — which is the tie dearest to all men ? 
There must be a reason, or, naturally, nine- 
tenths of our novels would laud mothers, 
whom, privately, nine-tenths of our novelists 
most truly laud. This, I believe, is it : — 
The heroine, generally speaking, must oc- 
cupy the centre of the stage; she must not 
only bear certain misfortunes indispensable to 
the weaving of a plot about her, but she must 
not have any domestic lifting of that load, or 
the author’s task is needlessly increased. 
Were her mother a capable, independent, 
helpful person this assistance would neces- 
sarily come from her, not to say that she shall 
often be the goddess in the car for the direct 
promulgation of mischief — as, for instance, in 
pushing her daughter into an ambitious mar- 
riage, or other persistence equally promoting 
the plot and retarding the inevitable climax. 
It is then, I think, merely to subordinate her 
to her child that the mother of fiction is so 
maligned and unkindly treated. However, 
discussion from other novelists would be most 
interesting and instructive, and I trust they 
will tell me what their opinion is of my 
theory, and what their practice, in planning 
out a story. Do you, fellow writers, describe 
good mothers, and if not, why not? Pray 
answer me. Ruth Hall. 
CatsxitL, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WriTER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-¢ 


The Circle will announce the result of its 
prize contest in the December number. The 


publishers received in all 4,200 manuscripts. 
The preliminary work of weeding out the 
stories which were obviously too poor to 
enter the race diminished the pile, they say, 
very materially. Since then the reading by 
the judges has gone on more slowly, until 
in the middle of October the number of 
manuscripts from which the prize-winners 
are to be selected was reduced to 108. One 
of the judges says that these 108 stories are 
of more than ordinary merit, and that after 
the ten prize-winners have been selected, 
probably as many as fifty of the other manu- 
scripts will be bought by the Circle. 


Sixty 
successful manuscripts, out of 4,200 ! 


«*-e 


The amount of futile writing in this coun- 
try is enormous. The experience of the 
judges in the Circle competition, as regards 
hopeless manuscripts, is that of every editor. 
The editor of Harper’s Magazine, for in- 
stance, received last year 22,000 stories to 
select from. He does not say how many of 
them got by the Readers who do the first 
sifting, but the Readers would probably in- 
form any one who asked that a very large 
proportion of them had no hope of publica- 
tion anywhere. The Harpers, in all their 
publications, probably did not print more 
than 200 or 300 of the 22,000 in the year. 
Many of the others, no doubt, were accepted 
elsewhere, but the fact remains that the great 
majority of the writers of these stories were 
disappointed in trying to find a publisher, and 
the editors were undoubtedly justified in de- 
ciding that the stories were not good enough 
to print. 

J * e 

The trouble is that the success of some new 
writers has created a general feeling that 
anybody nowadays can write, and certainly it 
seems to every one connected with the pub- 
lishing world that everybody is making the 
endeavor. Perhaps it is inevitable, but it is 
unfortunate that so many people are trying 
to get into print when they have little or no 
talent for literary work. Education nowa- 
days is so general that it is true that almost 
every one can write decent ordinary English 
and make a manuscript correct in outward 
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form, but the proportion of literary genius in 
the population is probably no greater now 
than it was a hundred years ago, and it is 
even a question whether the best literary 
achievement of the present generation is not 
being lowered to the mass of mediocrity. 
The editor of Harper’s does not hold this 
opinion, so far as short stories are con- 
cerned. He quotes “perhaps the greatest 
of living American writers” as exclaiming, 
when looking over the short stories in recent 
numbers of Harper's: “They are so good 
that it is almost impossible to select the best. 
They are so good that they are discouraging 
to us who have spent our lives in writing.” 
There is no question that the art of short- 
story writing has been highly developed of 
recent years, or that America now leads in 
this field, as France led twenty or thirty 
years ago. Literature, however, should be 
made up of books, rather than of short 
stories, and where are the modern novels 
that can be set beside those of twenty-five or 
fiity years ago? “The progress of novel- 
writing might be typically illustrated by a 
comparison of “ The House of Mirth” with 
“Vanity Fair.” 


Probably the flood of futile manuscripts 
cannot be reduced, however much it may be 
damned by tired editors. Still the evil is so 
serious that it is the duty of every one who 
handles manuscripts in a professional way 
to discourage mediocrity, and to destroy, if 
possible, the hopes of the writer whose 
manuscripts are hopeless. It might be well 
if editors should change the wording of their 
printed rejection slips, when, in the desire 
not to wound the feelings of unsuccessful 
contributors, they assure all those whose 
manuscripts are returned that rejection does 
not imply lack of literary merit. Perhaps 
an editor cannot be expected to say, in case 
of need, with brutal frankness: “ Your 
manuscript shows plainly that you have abso- 
lutely no talent for writing, and any such en- 
deavor on your part will be wasted,” but at 
least editors in such cases ought not to send 
a printed slip which encourages the incom- 
petent to further efforts. The energy wasted 
every year in the United States on hopeless 


’ brielle New Campbell. 


writing might accomplish wonders if it could 
be directed to some profitable use. 
W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Austin Adams, whose story, “In Self- 
Defence,” was printed in Ainslee’s Magazine 
for September, began writing two or three 
years ago, and has had stories in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ainslee’s Magazine, Mc- 
Clure’s, the Smart Set, Lippincott’s, Smith’s, 
the Red Book, the Pacific Monthly, and the 
Overland Monthly. Mr. Adams has no set- 
tled home, and at present he is traveling on 
the Pacific coast. 





“Marjorie Bowen,” whose story, ‘“ The 
Yellow Ribbon and Giovanna,” was  pub- 
lished in Short Stories for September, is an 
Englishwoman, and her real name is Ga- 
She was trained for 
the career of an artist, both in England and 
in Paris, and wrote her first work, “ The 
Viper of Milan,” when she was between 
seventeen and eighteen years old. It was 
published a little more than a year ago by AI- 
ston Rivers in London, and by McClure, Phil- 
lips, & Co. in America. The instantaneous 
success of the book decided Miss Bowen to 
take up literary work, and her second story, 
“The Glen o’ Weeping,” was published by 
the same firms in the spring of this year. All 
of Miss Bowen’s work deals with the so-called 
“historical” fiction, or costume story. The 
English rights of ‘* Giovanna and the Yellow 
Ribbon” belong to Cassell & Co., who have 
published several of her short stories, and 
she has also had stories in the Sketch, the 
Pall Mall, the Story Teller, and the Lady’s 
Realm. 


Kenneth Bruce, whose poem, “ The Music 
of the Pines,” was published in Ainslee’s 
Magazine: for October, was born in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in 1876, and is the eldest son 
of Hon. Wallace Bruce, the poet and lec- 
turer. When he was twelve years old, his 
father was appointed United States consul at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and removed there 
with his family, remaining for four years. 
While in Edinburgh, young Bruce attended 
the famous “ Collegiate School,” then con- 
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ducted by Dr. Bryce. In 1892 he returned to 
the United States, and prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., where 
he was prominent in the literary life of the 
institution, taking prizes in extempore de- 
bate, as well as in original and rehearsed 
declamations. On entering Yale College, he 
was the first speaker in his class chosen to 
compete for the debating prize, and was later 
awarded the first medal for elocution. He 
wrote both poetry and prose for the Yale 
Literary Magazine during his five years at 
the college, and in his senior year he was 
elected a member of the Chi Delta Theta So- 
ciety — one of the literary honors of the uni- 
versity. He was unanimously elected class 
poet, and his composition delivered at the 
Commencement exercises in June, 1900, was 
quoted in full in the New York Tribune, the 
New York Herald, and many other papers. 
Mr. Bruce has contributed steadily to the 
magazines during the past six years, and has 
had poems in Munsey’s, the Four Track 
News (now the Travel Magazine), the Advo- 
cate of Peace, and other magazines. He has 
won success as a lecturer, and is superin- 
tendent of the Great Florida Chautauqua, lo- 
cated at DeFuniak Springs, where he makes 
his home. He is now engaged in writing a 
large work requiring much research along 
the Hudson River Valley, which he says will 
take three years before it can be made ready 
for the publisher. 


Olivia Howard Dunbar, who had a story, 
“The Accomplice,” in Harper’s Magazine for 
September, and another story, “ An Altar to 
an Unknown God,” in the September Smart 
Set, is a Massachusetts woman and a gradu- 


ate of Smith College. She lives in New 
York, and has done editorial work on both 
magazines and newspapers, but for several 
years she has devoted herself wholly to writ- 
ing. She is a regular contributor of literary 
criticism to the North American Review, and 
she writes also short stories, special articles, 
and criticism for Harper’s Magazine, the 
Century, Putnam’s, and many other maga- 
zines. 


Edward J. Nocton, author of the story, 
“ Rafferty the Recidivist,” in the Century for 


September, was until recently a Philadel- 
phian. He is a young newspaper man, and it 
is only recently that he has been able to de- 
vote much time to fiction. The Century ac- 
cepted the first manuscript that he submitted 
to it, and the Red Book and the Sunday 
Magazine have taken fiction from his pen. 
He has had special articles in Pearson’s 
Magazine, the Pacific Monthly, Success, and 
the New York independent. Other stories 


by Mr. Nocton will appear shortly in various 
magazines. 


Edith Wyatt, author of “ The Cup of Life,” 
in Appleton’s Magazine for September, lives 
in Chicago, and in the past seven years has 
published about twenty-six short stories, in- 
cluding the tales of contemporary life 
printed in her book, “ Every One His Own 
Way,” published by McClure, Phillips, & 
Co., several other stories of contemporary 
life, three fairy stories, and about twelve 
poems. She has published, also, a novel, 
“True Love: A Comedy of the Appetins,” 
issued by MéClure, Phillips, & Co. Her 
stories and verses have appeared in Apple- 
ton’s Magazine, Collier’s, McClure’s Maga- 
zine, the Reader, the Delineator, the Cen- 
tury, Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, and the Atlantic, and she has poems 
coming out in Scribner’s Magazine, Collier’s, 
and Everybody’s Magazine. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Doyle.— Sir Conan Doyle’s marriage a 
few weeks ago to Miss Jean Leckie was 
characterized by a queer mistake on the part 
of the press in this country, which an- 
nounced very generally that the author of 
* Sherlock Holmes” was a bachelor, and 
somewhat crusty, besides, as the neglect of 
women in his books seemed to them to indi- 
cate. Some one who is intimately informed 
upon the incidents in the life of this distin- 
guished writer reminds. the public that there 
was a first Lady Doyle, and that it was she 


‘who urged her husband to devote himself to 


writing. The public, therefore, owes to the 
first wife some of its obligation for “ Sher- 
lock Holmes.” Sir Conan Doyle, who was 
then a plain young doctor, met Miss Louise 
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Hawkins at Southsea while she was nursing 
her brother, his patient; fell in love with her, 
married her, and together they went over to 
Vienna to continue his study of medicine. 
Later they came back to London, where the 
young physician diverted himself by writing 
a story now and again, with success so un- 
usual that his wife grew convinced that writ- 
ing was his true vocation, and persuaded him 
to give over his entire time to it. The first 
Lady Doyle was sympathetic and discrimi- 
nating in her admiration of her husband’s 
work, and able to assist in it, in spite of deli- 
cate health. She died only a little more than 
a year ago, while still in her forties, leaving 
two children, Mary Louise and Arthur Al- 
leyne Kingsley Doyle. — Washington Herald. 


Eliot.— New light will, it is hoped, be 
thrown upon George Eliot’s literary methods 
in a series of articles that C. S. Olcott will 
contribute to the Outlook. He will strive 
to answer the question, “ How far did she 
c.aw her characters and their surroundings 
from real life ?” Says Mr. Olcott: 
“George Eliot had a marvelous memory, 
and apparently could not help describing the 
scenes that were dear to her girlhood and 
the people whom she had known. She has 
denied that there were portraits in ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and stated that there would be none 
in her subsequent books. But the consensus 
of opinion is that she was far more realistic 
than she was willing to admit, and that she 
painted these portraits quite unconsciously. 
However this may be, it is certain that they 
add to the charm of her work instead of de- 
tracting from it.” 


Gilbert. — “In the recent ‘Honor List,’ ” 
said Sir William Gilbert, “I found myself 
politely described by some court flunkey as 
‘Mr. Gilbert, playwright.’ Nine times out of 
ten when a dramatic author is referred to by 
a newspaper man he is described as a ‘ play- 
wright.” The term ‘wright’ is properly ap- 
plied to one who follows a mechanical call- 
ing, such as a wheelwright, a millwright, a 
carwright, or a shipwright. We never hear 
of novel-wrights, or poem-wrights, or essay- 
wrights ; why, then, of play-wrights ? There 
is a convenient word, ‘ dramatist,’ that seems 
to describe fitly one who devotes his time to 


writing dramas, taking the word ‘drama’ in 
its broadest sense.” 

“And your own plays ?” I asked. 
many of these have you written ?” 

“I think the exact number is sixty-three.” 

“How do you regard the respective werk 
of the dramatist and the novelist, one against 
the other ?” 

“Their method of work is, and must be, 
quite different. The novelist can make his 
own milieu as he goes along. He can create 
and alter his own characters ; paint his own 
scenery ; suggest his own changes of feel- 
ing ; describe effects and emotions in general 
terms. In fact, he appeals directly to his 
readers. But the dramatist cannot appeal to 
his audience directly ; his work can appeal 
only through the distorting medium of many 
prisms. That is where we writers of plays 
are handicapped. We art not always masters 
in our houses.” 


“ How 


“Not even when you control the stage 
absolutely ?” 

“Not even then, though that gives us a 
chance. I attribute our success in our par- 
ticular craft to the fact that Arthur Sullivan 
and I were in a commanding position. We 
controlled the stage altogether, and were able 
to do as we wished —to carry out our ideas 
in our own way, so far as the limitations of 
actors would allow of it. 

“During the years we were running new 
operas at the Savoy I generally had royalties 
on my librettos to an average of about 
£3,000 a year. In all, I have had somewhere 
about £25,000 or £30,000 on this account.” 

“Roughly speaking, how many copies 
would that mean ?” 

“Well, I will leave you to work that out. 
I had sixpence halfpenny (thirteen cents ) on 
each copy in London, and fourpence half- 
penny (nine cents ) in the country. I sup- 
pose it averaged up about fivepence or five- 
pence farthing for each copy. At fivepence 
each this would show a sale of one million 
four hundred and forty thousand copies sold. 
As, however, the total amount is approxi- 
mate and the royalties vary, we may, I think, 
call the output a million and a half.” 

“Do you think the theatre has a function 
beyond mere amusement ?” 

“Tt should have, but it rarely pays to at- 
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tempt anything beyond mere entertainment. 
My own experience is that the higher the lit- 
erary quality of the play, the greater is its 
chance of failure.” 

“Can you illustrate that—if not by the 
faflure, then by anv of the things that make 
for failure ?” 

“When ‘The Wicked World’ was pro- 
duced I had to bring a libel action against the 
Pall Mall Gazette. In his summing up, Mr. 
Justice Brett, who for the purposes of the 
trial had read the book of the play, said that 
there were some passages that would rank 
with any to be found in poetical drama. As 
illustration he read the speech from the first 
act, beginning ‘Thou hast seen black and 
angry thunder clouds.’ Now this very pas- 
sage was the only one cut out after the first 
performance, because the lines dragged.” 

“There are,” I suggested, “ those who say 
that the public won’t allow literary merit to 
be exercised in play writing.” Sir William 
smiled —a grim sort of smile—as he an- 
swered : — 

“Tf plays with a strong pretension to lit- 
erary merit fail, they do so not on account 
of that literary merit, but in spite of it. Ina 
play the public want the story, and any de- 
parture from its strict course, introduced be- 
cause the author is of opinion that the liter- 
ary excellence of the departure justifies its 
introduction, simply adds to its chances of 
failure. Some authors make the same mis- 
take with what they call ‘comic relief.’ Lit- 
erature belongs to the structure of a play, 
and not merely to its incidents. I sometimes 
think it would be a good thing if when a 
dramatist had completed his play he would 
read it carefully from beginning to end and 
cut out all the passages with which, on ac- 
count of their literary excellence, he is best 
pleased.” 

Then with a grim naiveté all his own, he 
added : “I have not always done it myself!” 
— Bram Stoker, in the New York World. 


Trowbridge. — J. T. Trowbridge earned his 
first money with his pen in Lockport, N. Y., 
by writing a New Year's “address” in 
rhyme, published by the Courier of that place 
on January 1, 1845. For this he received $1.50. 

In May, 1853, his first book, “ Father 
Brighthopes,” appeared from the press of 


one of the best-known Boston publishing 
houses. The story of its publication is worth 
repeating, if only to show the simple methods 
employed by publishers in that day. <A friend 
introduced him to Mr. Phillips, of Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. Mr. Phillips agreed to con- 
sider the matter. “ Not a novel just now — 
but a domestic story — about this size,” he 
said, holding up a small volume. 

The prospect of having his book even 
‘ considered” greatly excited the young 
author, and he hurried to the Common to 
think it over. Before he went home both 
plot.and title had come to him. In a few 
days he sent the publisher the first fifty pages 
of his story, and followed in a few days to 
learn its fate. : ' 

“T have n’t had time to read your manu- 
script,” were Mr. Phillips’s discouraging first 
words, “but my wife has read it.” Mr. 
Trowbridge’s hopes rose, but without telling 
him the results of his wife’s perusal, the pub- 
lisher called out to his printer: “ Mr. 
Broaders, how long before you will have 
some proofs for Mr. Trowbridge?” The 
printer brought in a sample page, and told 
him that the rest would be ready in a day or 
so. When the author remarked that he had 
expected to revise his manuscript, he was 
told he could do that in proof. In three 
weeks the book was ready for the binders. — 
W. T. A., in the New York Evening Post. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Authorship of ‘“‘ The Bread-Winners.”— 
Baron Tauchnitz, the Leipzig publisher, is to 
bring out in January, in his Collection of 
sritish and American Authors, a ‘ Manual 
of American Literature” prepared by Theo- 


dore Stanton in 


collaboration with half a 
dozen professors in the English department 
of Cornell University. 

It is interesting to know that the catalogue 
of American authors whose writings appear 
in the Tauchnitz Collection, which Mr. Stan- 
ton has prepared as an appendix to this 
volume, will name John Hay as the author 
of “ The Bread-Winners.” The title of this 
book and the name of the late secretary of 
state appear together in Mr. Stanton’s list, 
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with the written permission of Mrs. John 
Hay, who says that her husband always 
meant that the identity of the writer should 
be revealed at the proper time. Scarcely, if 
at all, less interesting will be the appearance 
of the name of the author of “ Democracy” 
— another brilliant novel, very popular in its 


day. — “ The Lounger,” in Putnam’s Monthly 
for November. 


Poe’s Definition of Poetry. — Poe’s own defi- 
nition of poetry, put forth in his preface to 
the 1831 edition of his poems, is quoted in a 
critical introduction to the new edition edited 
by Stedman and Professor Woodberry. He 
wrote :— 

“A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a 
work of science by having for its immediate 
object pleasure, not truth; to romance, by 
having for its object an indefinite instead of 
a definite pleasure, being a poem only so far 
as this object is attained ; romance present- 
ing perceptible images with definite, poetry 
with indefinite sensations, to which end 
music is an essential, since the comprehen- 
sion of sweet sound is our most indefinite 
conception. Mnsic, when combined with a 
pleasurable idea, is poetry ; music, without 
the idea, is simply music ; the idea without 
the music is prose, from its very definitive- 
ness.” In other words :— 

None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel. 

The Modern Novel.— It will be generally 
conceded that the novel cannot be judged 
simply as a work of artistic invention. At- 
tempts to restrain its purpose to the mere 
business of story-telling have been made 
many times by critics and by practitioners of 
the art, and have always been made in vain. 
The success of a novelist to-day depends very 
largely on his power to unite alien and ex- 
traneous interests with the story, and with 
the presentment ‘of characters in action upon 
each other —the two objects which make up 
between them a novel’s primary reason for 
existing. — Edinburgh Review. 


Typographical Errors.-- Sometimes, how- 
ever, the proofreader nods, and in this con- 
nection the late Lord Goschen told, at a pub- 
lic dinner, a story of a reader who worked 
for his ( Lord Goschen’s ) grandfather, and 
who, in answer to a denunciation from his 
employer, cried : — 

* Let some other man work at correctness 





of typography. I despair. My own thoughts 
often hinder me, as they seize and hold the 
author’s otherwise than they ought to do. 
It is quite possible that niggling about words 
and syliables may often go to the wall when 
my soul cannot tear itself loose from some 
thought or picture. Errors have been found 
in sheets which I thought I had worked back- 
ward and forward with the greatest particu- 
larity. I read always as it should be.” 

It is when a reader is in this soulful con- 
dition that the general public is permitted 
to read, as it did once in a morning paper 
not given to humor, that a celebrated poli- 
tician, in a speech, described some one as 
“sitting at the feet of the game bird of Bir- 
minghaim,” instead of ‘‘Gamaliel.” In the 
same journal, too, the following startling an- 
nouncement appeared under the heading of 
“ Births ” : — 

NICHOLSON. — On the trzth inst., at Belton-road, 
Sidcup, the son of Alfred Nicholson, of a daughter. 
In another newspaper a most pathetic ac- 

count appeared of a doctor who died owing 

to having accidentally infected himself while 
injecting some plague virus into a “ gnat.” 

‘Lhe mystery was solved the next day, when 

an apology was printed explaining that the 

word should have been “rat” ! 

During a recent election a daily referred 
to the popularity of the “ well-known Lan- 
cashire foxes.’ This quaint mistake was due 
primarily to the telegraph operator, who neg- 
lected to supply capital letters for what 
should have read “ Lane-Fox,” a member of 
which well-known family was one of the can- 
didates. 

“Come over and try some new ‘soup,’” a 
lady novelist did not write ; “songs” was 
the word. “It is a sickly ‘kopje’ of the real 
article’ was perhaps excusable. It appeared 
in a paper during the Boer war. 

These mistakes are curious enough, but 
they pale into insignificance before some of 
those that never reach the printed sheet. 

“Cold milk, father!” once demanded a 
compositor in cold type, and he was ag- 
grieved to have to alter it to “Cead mille 
failthe!” “Brer Fox” was made “ Boer 
Fox ” — that was also during the South Afri- 
can war. 

On a hot summer’s day another tired type- 
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setter turned “The Ides of March” into 
“The Idea of Work,” and the same man was 
responsible for this puzzle : “ Dewlap tyros 
are the best in the market.” The answer is 
“ Dunlop tyres.” 

In a sermon a celebrated divine was made 
to say : “ And they erected a ‘ marine store’ 
at the mouth of the sepulchre.” “ Massive 
stone” were the correct words. 

Abbreviations are at times the bane of the 
compositor, but he had no excuse for setting 
up, in an account of a Mansion House func- 
tion, that among those present were “ Old 
Isaacs and Old Treloar.” He should have 
known that “ Ald.” was an abbreviation of 
“alderman.” In the same “take” of copy 
the “Lord Mayor was received with a 
‘crash’” (should be “ éclat” ), and was fol- 
lowed by the sheriffs in their “ margarine 
{ mazarine ) gowns.” 

“Let the gulled Judy wink” appeared in 
another first proof, and the proofreader 


wearily made it the “galled jade wince.” 
“ Die, lusty platter!” has quite a transpon- 


‘ 


tine flavor, but the “copy” said “ Die Lus- 
tige Blatter” (a German weekly paper ). 

“ Pignut of the enunciation ” does not seem 
convincing ; “ figment of the imagination” is 
better. “‘ Petticoats long on Sunday morning 
is a disgrace” is all right when the first two 
words are read “ Petticoat lane.” 

In a police court assault case the prose- 
cutor was made to say that the prisoner had 
given him “ twins.” What the prisoner really 
did was to give the prosecutor a “turn” ( a 
fright). “The Government were suffering 
from ‘mental aberration’” must have been 
set up by a compositor of the Opposition 
politics. The real charge was “mutual ad- 
miration.” 

“De mortar ivil nice 
trouble a Latin scholar. “De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum” is correct. “Jim the Picman” 
is easily recognizable as the hero of a play, 
and “Putty Polly,” the racehorse, would 
throw up her pretty head in disdain to see 
herself so described. 

For “a pair of ‘scandals’ completed the 
costume” read “ sandals,” and for “ Here is 
indeed a ‘sundial’” substitute “ scandal.” 
“He lived in the ‘hubbubs’” should be 
“suburbs,” and “Call her, Herr, in” is 


loreum” would 


understandable when 
herrin’.” 

A well-known descriptive writer was 
startled to read in a rough first proof that he 
had described the fields surrounding the 
Derby course as “covered with ‘boots and 
shoes.’” He was placated when informed 
that it had been altered to “booths and 
shows.” 

Columns could be filled with the amazing 
and amusing blunders of the compositor, but 
here space forbids of more than a final 
“howler,” which is a classic in the printing 
worid. “O tempora! O mores!” wrote a 
leader writer at ten minutes to one in the 
morning. “O Moses, indeed!” exclaimed 
the proofreader, a quarter of an hour later, 
when he “caught and bowled” the com- 
positor, who had improved the phrase into 
“© Termyson! O Moses!” — London Ex- 
press. 


printed “Caller 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


{ For the convenience of readers THe WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 





_ periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 


mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Tue Launcuinc oF tHe Artrantic. Charles Eliot 
Norton. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

An Earty Contrisutor’s REcoLiLecrtions. 
Trowbridge. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ATLANTIC EpitorsHip. W. 
D. Howells. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Literature (1857-1907). Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

ATLANTIC Dinners AND Diners. Arthur Gilman. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Tue Epriror WHo Was Never THE EpirTor { Fran- 
cis H. Underwood ). Bliss Perry. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for November. 

Unsounp Op ATLANTICS. 
lantic (38 c.) for November. 

Tue WRITER AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
Page. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Genius. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) ‘or November. 

Causes or Expretives. Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Founpations or a Natronat Drama. Henry Ar- 
thur Jones. North American Review (38 c.) for No- 
vember. 


J. ¢. 


Lida F. Baldwin. At- 


Walter H. 
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SwINBURNE AND Music. Charles E. Russell. North 
American Review ( 38 c.) for November. 

Loncrettow's Letters To Samvuet Warp. — II. 
Edited by Henry M. Hall. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c. ) 
for November. 

Mrs. Wuarton’s Pract IN AMERICAN LETTERS. 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for 
November. 

Mrs. WHARTON as A SwHort-Story Writer. Ar- 
thur Hobson Quinn. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for 
November. 

THe Mopern AvuTHOR AND THE INGENUE HEROINE. 
L. M. Field. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for No- 
vember. 

How a Pray Is Written. With portraits. Henry 
Arthur Jones, A. W. Pinero, W. J. Locke, Sydney 
Grundy, L. N. Parker, R. C. Carton, and Captain 
Robert Marshall. Strand (13 c.) for November. 

Tue ADVERTISEMENT WritER. James H. Collins. 
World To-Day (18 c.) for November. 

Grorce Ape. Illustrated with Cartoons. John S. 
McCutcheon. Appleton’s (18 c.) for November. 

An APPRECIATION OF ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Illustrated. Woman’s Home Companion (13.c.) for No- 
vember. 

Tue Batrap. Lillian V. Lambert. Educaiion 
( 38 c. ) for November. 

Poetics, Brerce AND STertinc. Porter Garnett. 


~ Pacific Monthly (13 ¢. ) for November. 


An Instpe Licut on Rupyarp KipLinc. Mar- 
guerite Stabler. Pacific Monthly (13 c.) for No- 
vember. 

James Ortts, Writer oF Over One HunpreD 
Books. With portrait. Stephen Cammett. American 
Boy (13 ¢.) for November. 

MepicaL Portrayat. Rudyard Kipling. New York 
Medical Times (13 ¢. ) for November. 

Arter Ipsen ? James Huneker. Forum (53 c. ) for 
October-December. 

A Socrat View or Lancouace. George Philip 
Krapp. Forum (53 c. ) for October-December. 

Tue Sprrit or Russtan Poetry. Anne Peacock. 
New York Times Saturday Review for September 21. 

Tue Biste as Goop Reapinc. Women of the 
Bible. Illustrated. Senator Albert J. Beveridge. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for September 28. 

Tue Esperanto ConcGress at CAMBRIDGE. IIlus- 
trated. Henry James Forman. Harper's Weekly 
(13 c.) for September 28. 

On READING THE PLays OF HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
W. D. Howells. North American Review (38 c.) for 
October. 

Wittram Morris as He Seemed To Me. Iilus- 
trated. Elbert Hubbard. Circle (18 c.) for October. 

My Susursan Farm. Illustrated. Charles Felton 
Pidgin. Suburban Life ( 28 c.) for October. 

NoTABLE SUBURBANITES AND THEIR Homes ( Homer 
Davenport, Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas A. Edi- 
son ). Illustrated. Royall R. Stearns. Suburban Life 
( 28 c. ) for October. 

Watt Warirman’s View. With portrait. Horace 
Traubel. Appleton’s Magazine (18 c.) for October. 

Literary Horror-Huntinc. Mrs. Lundy Harris. 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

An Excursion Amonc THE Minor Poets. John 
Rothwell Slater. World To-Day (18 c. ) for October. 








MarGaRET RipGety PartrRipGeE: aA Purposerut 
Poet or tHe HicHer Lire. With portrait. B. O. 
Flower. Arena ( 28 c.) for October. 

Anna Otcott CommELin. With portrait. Phreno- 
logical Journal (13 c. ) for October. 

VEGETABLES IN SPEECH AND Story. Hattie Horner 
Louthan. What to Eat (13 c.) for October. 

Tue IMPORTANCE OF THE UNIMPORTANT AND OTHER 
PHENOMENA. Porter Garnett. Pacific Monthly (13 c. ) 
for October. 

A Stupy or Verse Forms. E. E. Miller. Editor 
(13 ce.) for October. 

Way Is a Lyric? Wallace Irwin. Collier’s (13 c. ) 
for October 5. 

RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM AND THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Fraup. Samuel Hopkins Adams. Collier's (13 c.) 
for October 12. 

Tue AvutHor’s Vocation. Harper’s Weekly (13 c.} 
for October 12. 

Mary J. Hotmes. Outlook (13 c.) for October 19. 

Davip Masson. Outlook (13 c.) for October 19. 

Novets as A Reviewer Sees Tuem. New York 
Times Saturday Review for October 19. 

Booxs Tuat Never Get Pusiisuep. New York 
Times Saturday Review for October 26. 


& 
~~ 


NEWS AND NOTES, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman has passed his 
seventy-fourth birthday and has begun work 
on his Reminiscences. 





Rudyard Kipling has been visiting in 
Canada. 

Edmond Rostand was operated upon for 
appendicitis early in October. At last ac- 
counts he was still too ill to leave the hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has accepted the 
office of president of the English Society of 
Women Journalists for 1907-8. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has lost by 
robbery from her New York house $14,000 
worth of silverware in six months. 

Charles Felton Pidgin has become literary 
editor of the Mayhew Publishing Company, 
of Boston. 

“ George Sand and Her Lovers,” by Fran- 
cis Gribble, is the first complete biography 
of George Sand in any language. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce “ Shirley 
Brooks, of ‘ Punch’” : His Life, Letters, and 
Diaries, by George Somes Layard. H. H. 
Spielmann called Brooks “ perhaps the most 
brilliant and useful all-around man who ever 
wrote for Punch.” 
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Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, had 
so much success with a “ First Novel Compe- 
tition” some time ago that he now announces 
another, offering a prize of one hundred 
guineas. Any author may compete who has 
never had a novel published in volume form. 
The typewritten manuscript must be of from 
75,000 to 100,000 words. Mr. Unwin is tu be 
the sole judge of the competition, which will 
close April 30, 1908. The payment of the 
prize to the successful competitor makes the 
unrestricted copyright of kis novel the prop- 
erty of the publisher. Mr. Unwin retains the 


right to publish any of the unsuccessful 
novels on such terms as may be agreed 
upon. 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne 
offers a prize of 1,500 francs for the best 
sketch for the use of teachers in schools of 
all grades in explaining the principles and 
applications of Pacifism. In the course of 
the work the author should show how duty 
to the Fatherland and duty to Humanity can 
be reconciled and perfected. The prize may 
be divided. The Peace Bureau will have the 
right of printing and publishing at its own 
cost the successful works, either in whole or 
in part, with any additions that may be con- 
sidered necessary. The return of manu- 
scripts cannot be demanded. Unpublished 
works alone are eligible. Manuscripts, writ- 
ten on one side only, and with a margin, in 
French, German, English, Italian, or Es- 
peranto, should be addressed to the Bureau 
International de la Paix, Kanonenweg 12, 
Berne, Switzerland, at the latest by Decem- 
ber 30, 1908 They should not exceed 
30,000 words. Every competitor should write 
at the head of his manuscript two mottoes, 
which must be reproduced on a sealed en- 
velope containing his name and address. 
The Berne Bureau can place at the disposal 
of candidates a certain number of documents 
on the Peace question. 

Philadelphia has a new literary journal, the 
Fortnightly, of which the Palmer-Goodman 
Company is the publisher, and Philip H. 
Goepp, editor. 

William Doxey, formerly a publisher in 
San Francisco, is now established in Balti- 


more. 


Vivian Burnett, son of Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, and the original of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, has become the publisher of the 


Children’s Magazine ( New York), and his 
mother has assumed the position of editor- 


in-chief. Miss Katharine Newbold Birdsall, 
the founder of the magazine, retains an in- 
terest in it, and will continue work upon it 
in an editorial capacity. 

The publication of Book Chat has been re- 
sumed by Brentano’s ( New York ), under 
the editorship of Temple Scott. The first 
issue, dated October, js made up of Talks on 
Books and Bookmen,\ Notes on Old Books 
a review of The Book of the Month, and 
other matters of interest to book lovers. 

The firm McClure, Phillips, & Co. has be- 
come the McClure Company. S. S. McClure 
continues to be president, and the company’s 
policy will not be changed. The magazine in- 
terests will continue to be in the control of 
the S. S. McClure Company. 

The Christian Scientists are to erect a new 
$200,000 building in Boston, near the Mother 
church in the Back Bay, for a publishing 
house for all Christian Science literature. 

The petition to the English premier pray- 
ing for the abolition of the office of the cen- 
sor of plays bears seventy signatures, includ- 
ing the names of practically all the prominent 
authors and dramatists. James M. Barrie, 
W. S. Gilbert, Thomas Hardy, Anthony 
Hope, Henry James, H. A. Jones, Maarten 
Maartens, George MereditH, Arthur W. 
Pinero, Bernard Shaw, Alfred Sutro, and Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne are among the 
signers. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November is the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number, and is filled 
with reminiscent articles about the origin and 
history of the magazine. 

The November number of the North 
American Review contains the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Mark Twain’s Autobiography. 

Professor David Masson died in Edinburgh 
October 7, aged eighty-four. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes died at Brock- 
port, N. Y., October 6, aged seventy-nine. 

Mrs. Caroline Dana Howe died in Port- 
land, Me., October 30, aged eighty-seven. 








